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A Special Request. 

A number of the members of the American Peace 
Society and subscribers to the Advocate of Peace have 
allowed their subscriptions to remain unpaid for some 
time. We are quite aware that the financial stringency 
of the past year has made it difficult fcr many to meet 
even such small obligations as these. But now that the 
election is over and " good times " have come again, — 
everybody says they have come, — will not our friends 
be so good as to send us their subscriptions ? It will add 
much to our peace if they will do so, and strengthen our 
hands in the great and ever-enlarging work that devolves 
upon the Society. May we ask also that our friends who 
are acccustomed to make special annual contributions to 
our funds will be as generous as possible this year? 
Our receipts from this source have been considerably 
reduced the past year because of the financial depression. 
In the meantime, the cause of peace has advanced as 
never before, and the opening for far-reaching and effective 
labor has never been so great and hopeful as at this 
moment. We are not begging, but only trying to make 
it clear to all our many friends that the peace movement 
just now offers most exceptional opportunities for you to 
experience " the blessedness of giving " for the promotion 
of what the British Prime Minister, at the London Peace 
Congress, declared to be " the greatest of all reforms" 



Editorial Notes. 

The outcome of the recent Casa Blanca 
ArtKnrtion lailCa * r0UD " e between France and Germany has 
given fresh and impressive proof of the 
power of the new spirit which is prevailing among the 
European nations, and of the immense practical value of 
the existence of the Hague Court, always ready to be 
called into service in the determination of justice and the 
preservation of peace. On September 25 six soldiers 
(three Germans, one Russian, one Swiss and one Austrian) 
deserted from the French Foreign Legion and hid in 
Casa Blanca. They asked the German Consul to re- 
patriate them. When a German steamer came into port 
the Consul sent his clerk and a native soldier of the 
Consulate to convey the deserters on board. The French 
gendarmes who had received orders to arrest the deserters 
proceeded to do so, and the six were all eventually lodged 
in prison and the Consulate soldier seized and put in 
irons, though he was afterwards released when this was 
demanded. The German Consulate demanded the release 
of the three German deserters. This occurrence, of course, 
created at once a diplomatic " situation " ; a generation 
ago it would, ten chances to one, have brought on war. 
On October 14 the German Chancellor proposed that the 
matter should be submitted to arbitration. The French 



government the next day signified its willingness to accept 
this proposal. But the German government seems then 
to have insisted, as part of the program, that France 
should express regret at the action of her officers in mal- 
treating a Consular official, Germany being ready to admit 
that her Consul had gone too far. The French govern- 
ment could not see its way to express regret, holding 
that the action of its officers was fully justified, as Casa 
Blanca was under military occupation, but was ready to 
have the whole matter adjusted by arbitration. A period 
of tension then followed, in which there was a good deal 
of irresponsible newspaper talk, though both governments 
showed a sincere desire to avoid a serious issue. As a 
result of further diplomatic discussion it was finally agreed 
that the whole matter should be referred to arbitration, 
each of the two governments binding itself to express its 
regret at the acts of its officials in conformity with the 
decision of the arbitrators. The agreement finally signed 
in Berlin by the Acting Secretary of State, von Kiderlew- 
Waechter, and the French Ambassador Cambon, was as 
follows : 

" The German and French Governments regret the 
incidents which occurred at Casa Blanca on September 
25, 1908, and led subordinate officials to employ force 
and commit vexatious acts of violence. They resolve to 
submit the whole of the questions which have arisen in 
this connection to a Court of Arbitration. By mutual 
agreement each of the two governments binds itself to 
express its regret at the acts of these officials in conformity 
with the decision which the arbitators shall give regarding 
the facts of the case and the question of right." 



The Victims 
of War. 



In the October number of Concord, 
William Heaford calls attention to some 
striking statements made by Dr. Charles 
Richet in his interesting new book, "Le Passe de la 
Guerre et L'Avenir de la Paix." "Richet reminds us 
that the human victims of war are not merely the soldiers. 
In the Concentration Camps during the Boer War the 
mortality of the children, whose decimation did so much 
to drive the Dutch to the desperate act of surrender, 
reached the point of seventy-five per cent. How few of 
those who sing the glories of war know that during the 
Crimean War twenty died of sickness for one killed by 
bullets, or that during the French operations in Mada- 
gascar, although only a hundred soldiers were stricken 
by the enemy, no less than six thousand died through 
sickness and hardship? In every war crowds of poor 
soldiers, ignorant of the cause for which they are fighting 
and reckless as to the moral issues concerned, die" igno- 
miniously in hospital, on the roadside, or in some friendly 
ditch, of typhus, yellow fever, dysentery, smallpox, 
cholera, or of other diseases perhaps less reputable, with- 
out ever having experienced the pride of battle or sniffed 



